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In short, the chances are that any German attempt to invade in
the teeth of the intact RAF would have resulted in a ghastly mas-
sacre of the would-be invaders.

Sir Herbert Richmond has likened the strategic importance of the
RAF Fighter Command in 1940 to that of the British battle fleet off
Brest in the old wars against France. Since that fleet could bring to
battle any French heavy ships venturing into the Channel, the
French troop-carrying barges of that time could have been covered
only by a flotilla of light naval craft which the more heavily
gunned British flotilla could defeat. Consequently, the French
never tried to invade. Had they ever been able to deal with the Brit-
ish Brest fleet, the story would have been different Similarly, the
Germans of 1940 evidently felt that they must first deal with the
RAF Fighter Command. While the Royal Navy and the English
coast still possessed air cover, the game did not seem worth the
candle.

The psychological factor may also have played a part. The great
mass of Germans are landsmen to whom the sea is an unknown
and formidable thing. There may have been some symbolic truth
in a contemporary cartoon called 'The Water Hole," showing Hit-
ler as a golfer somewhat hesitantly teeing up to drive across the
Channel. We are all familiar with "mental hazards." There is also
the great desirability of planning for large operations in detail, and
for this sort of planning the German Staff is famous or, if you prefer,
notorious. Nevertheless, in the present war the Germans have made
so many extremely bold decisions that they would certainly have
invaded promptly, we may be certain, had they thought that in
general time was working against them, as in the particular matter
of English ground equipment it obviously was.

On the other hand, the German chances of gaining air superiority
seemed good, with all that that would have meant toward either
wearing England down or invading her. Geographically the Ger-
mans had two advantages. From southwestern Norway to the west-
ern tip of France they now held territory which curved around Brit-
ain in a great arc of nearly a third of a circle, giving them easier air
navigation by radio, abundant space for dispersion of airdromes,
and in general the advantages of convergent as opposed to diver-
gent action. The second geographical advantage of the Germans
was that throughout about seven-eighths of their encircling arc of